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through which they are rendering united service. 


Negroes in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

“Year in and year out our Negro synod has led the 
synods of the General .\ssembly in the number added 
on coniession of faith in proportion to the membership 
involved,” says Claude HH. Pritchard, educational secre- 
tary of the Home Missions Committee, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., in Lhe Presbyterian Survey (Richmond, 
Va.) for April. For the last ten years the Negro synod 
has had a larger Sunday-school enrollment than church 
membership. Only one other synod has such a record. 
While the per capita gift of the Negro synod is not as 
large as that of General Assembly as a whole, “in pro- 
portion to what he has, the Negro’s per capita gilt should 
make many of us ashamed,” Mr. Pritchard comments. 

There are four Negro presbyteries in the Presbyterian, 
U.S. Church organized in a single synod. Mr. Pritchard 
explains that these presbyteries “have representation in 
the General Assembly, just as the other presbyteries do. 
They send their commissioners to each annual meeting. 
Their commissioners serve on the various standing and 
ad interim committees of the General Assembly. They 
take part in the deliberations, they vote on every question, 
they conduct devotional exercises. ‘Lo the Negro synod, 
just as to any other synod is assigned a definite share 
ot the Assembly’s benevolent budget. Negro Presbyte- 
fais support the same missionaries, give to the same 
causes, use the same programs, observe the same special 
seasons as do white Presbyterians. ‘They are one with 
us in the total program of our Church.” The Negro 
synod is, to be sure, the smallest Southern Presbyterian 
synod, In part, it is explained, this is because economic 
conditions keep the Negroes moving in search of employ- 
ment, there are not many Negro Presbyterian churches, 
and “there is not always a Presbyterian church in the 
communities to which they go.” 

The Negro churches have also furnished leadership 
for the entire church. The Southern Presbyterian mission 
in the Belgian Congo was established in 1890 at the 
urgent request of Stillman Institute (a Southern Presby- 
terian Negro school) which stated that one of its graduates 
was anxious to go and that a consecrated white man was 
ready to accompany him. Other Negroes as well have 
given conspicuous leadership on the foreign field. ‘The 
largest legacy ever bequeathed to the church’s Negro 
work was that of a couple who, born in slavery, left 
their entire estate for the training of Negro ministers. 


Mr. Wallace’s “Free World” Speech 


Because of the contribution it makes to a definition 
of war aims the speech of Vice President Wallace before 
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the ree World Association in New York on May 8 is 
reproduced in large part below. The Association, 55 
West 42d Street, New York, which furnished the manu- 
script for the purpose will publish it shortly in pamphlet 
form. Mr. Wallace said: 

“We, who in a formal or an informal way represent 
most of the free peoples of the world, are met here tonight 
in the interests of the millions in all the nations who have 
freedom in their souls. ‘To my mind this meeting has 
just one purpose—to let those millions in other countries 
know that here in the United States are 130 million men, 
women and children who are in this war to the finish. 
Our American people are utterly resolved to go on until 
they can strike the relentless blows that will assure a 
complete victory, and with it win a new day for the 
lovers of freedom, everywhere on this earth. 

“This is a fight between a slave world and a free world. 
Just as the United States in 1862 could not remain half 
slave and half free, so in 1942 the world must make its 
decision fur a complete victory one way or the other. 

“As we begin the final stages of this fight to the death 
between the tree world and the slave world, it is worth 
while to refresh our minds about the march of freedom 
for the common man, The idea of freedom—the freedom 
that we in the United States know and love so well—is 
derived from the Bible with its extraordinary emphasis 
on the dignity of the individual. Democracy is the only 
true political expression of Christianity. 

“The prophets of the Old Testament were the first to 
preach social justice. But that which was sensed by the 
prophets many centuries before Christ was not given 
complete and powerful political expression until our 
nation was formed as a federal union a century and a 
half ago. Even then, the march of the common people 
had just begun. Most of them did not yet know how 
to read and write. There were no public schools to which 
all children could go. Men and women can not be really 
free until they have plenty to eat, and time and ability to 
read and think and talk things over. Down the years, 
the people of the United States have moved steadily 
forward in the practice of democracy. Through universal 
education, they now can read and write and form opin- 
ions of their own. They have learned, and are sti! 
learning, the art of production—that is, how to make a 
living. They have learned, and are still learning, the art 
of self-government. 


“If we were to measure freedom by standards of nutri- 
tion, education and self-government, we might rank the 
United States and certain nations of Western Europe 
very high. But this would not be fair to other nations 
where education has become widespread only in the last 
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20 years. In many nations, a generation ago, nine out of 
10 of the people could not read or write. Russia, for 
example, was changed from an illiterate to a literate 
nation within one generation and, in the process, Russia’s 
appreciation of freedom was enormously enhanced. In 
China, the increase during the past 30 years in the ability 
of the people to read and write has been matched by their 
increased interest in real liberty. 

“Everywhere, reading and writing are accompanied by 
industrial progress, and industrial progress sooner or 
later inevitably brings a strong labor movement. From 
a long-time and fundamental point of view, there are no 
backward peoples which are lacking in mechanical sense. 
Russians, Chinese, and the Indians both of India and 
the Americas all learn to read and write and operate 
machines just as well as your children and my children. 
Everywhere the common people are on the march. Thou- 
sands of them are learning to read and write, learning 
to think together, learning to use tools. These people 
are learning to think and work together in labor move- 
ments, some of which may be extreme or impractical at 
first, but which eventually will settle down to serve 
effectively the interests of the common man. 

“When the freedom-loving people march—when the 
farmers have an opportunity to buy land at reasonable 
prices and to sell the produce of their land through their 
own organizations, when workers have the opportunity 
to form unions and bargain through them collectively, and 
when the children of all the people have an opportunity 
to attend schools which teach them truths of the real 
world in which they live—when these opportunities are 
open to everyone, then the world moves straight ahead. 

“But in countries where the ability to read and write 
has been recently acquired or where the people have had 
no long experience in governing themselves on the basis 
of their own thinking, it is easy for demagogues to arise 
and prostitute the mind of the common man to their 
own base ends. Such a demagogue may get financial 
help from some person of wealth who is unaware of what 
the end result will be. With this backing, the demagogue 
may dominate the minds of the people, and, from what- 
ever degree of freedom they have, lead them backward 
into slavery. Herr Thyssen, the wealthy German steel 
man, little realized what he was doing when he gave 
Hitler enough money to enable him to play on the minds 
of the German people... . 

“The march of freedom of the past 150 years has been 
a long-drawn-out people’s revolution. In this great revo- 
lution of the people, there were the American Revolution 
of 1775, the French Revolution of 1792, the Latin-Ameri- 
can revolutions of the Bolivarian era, the German Revo- 
lution of 1848, and the Russian Revolution of 1918. Each 
spoke for the common man in terms of blood on the 
battlefield. Some went to excess. But the significant 
thing is that the people groped their way to the light. 
More of them learned to think and work together. . 

“The people are on the march toward even fuller 
freedom than the most fortunate peoples of the earth 
have hitherto enjoyed. No Nazi counter-revolution will 
stop it. The common man will smoke the Hitler stooges 
out into the open in the United States, in Latin America, 
and in India. He will destroy their influence. No Lavals, 
no Mussolinis will be tolerated in a Free World. 

“The people in their millennial and revolutionary march 
toward manifesting here on earth the dignity that is in 
every human soul, holds as its credo the Four Freedoms 
enunciated by President Roosevelt in his message to 
Congress on January 6, 1941. These four freedoms are 


the very core of the revolution for which the Unite 
Nations have taken their stand. We who live in the Up. 
ted States may think there is nothing very revolutionary 
about freedom of religion, freedom of expression, ap/ 
freedom from the fear of secret police. But when ye 
begin to think about the significance of freedom from 
want for the average man, then we know that the revoly. 
tion of the past 150 years has not been completed, eithe 
here or in the United States or in any other nation jy 
the world. We know that this revolution can not stop 
until freedom from want has actually been attained, 

“And now, as we move forward toward realizing the 
Four Freedoms of this people’s revolution, 1 would like 
to speak about four duties. It is my belief that every 
freedom, every right, every privilege has its price, its 
corresponding duty without which it can not be enjoyed, 
The four duties of the people's revolution, as I see then 
today, are these: 

“1. The duty to produce to' the limit. 

“2. The duty to transport as rapidly as possible to 
the field of battle. 

“3. The duty to fight with all that is in us. 

“4. The duty to build a peace—just, charitable and 
enduring. 

“The fourth duty is that which inspires the other three. 

“We failed in our job after World War No. 1. We 
did not know how to go about it to build an enduring 
world-wide peace. We did not have the nerve to follow 
through and prevent Germany from rearming. We did 
not insist that she ‘learn war no more.’ We did no 
build a peace treaty on the fundamental doctrine of the 
people’s revolution. We did not strive whole-heartedly 
to create a world where there could be freedom from 
want for all the peoples. But by our very errors we 
learned much, and after this war we shall be in position 
to utilize our knowledge in building a world which js 
economically, politically and, I hope, spiritually sound... 

“Some have spoken of the ‘American Century.’ I say 
that the century on which we are entering—the century 
which will come of this war—can be and must be the 
century of the common man. Perhaps it will be Amer- 
ica’s opportunity to suggest the freedoms and duties by 
which the common man must live. Everywhere the con- 
mon man must learn to build his own industries with 
his own hands in a practical fashion. Everywhere the 
common man must learn to increase his productivity so 
that he and his children can eventually pay to the world 
community all that they have received. No nation will 
have the God-given right to exploit other nations. Older 
nations will have the privilege to help younger nations 
get started on the path to industrialization, but there must 
be neither military nor economic imperialism. — The 
methods of the nineteenth century will not work in the 
people’s century which is now about to begin. — India, 
China, and Latin America have a tremendous stake in 
the people’s century. As their masses learn to read and 
write, and as they become productive mechanics, their 
standard of living will double and treble. Modern science, 
when devoted whole-heartedly to the general welfare. 
has in it potentialities of which we do not yet dream. 

“And modern science must be released from German 
slavery. International cartels that serve American greed 
and the German will to power must go. Cartels in the 
peace to come must be subjected to international control 
for the common man, as well as being under adequate 
control by the respective home governments. In this way. 
we can prevent the Germans from again building a war 
machine while we sleep. With international monopoly 
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ools under control, it will be possible for inventions to 
serve all the people instead of only the few. 

“Yes, and when the time of peace comes, the citizen 
will again have a duty, the supreme duty of sacrificing 
the lesser interest for the greater interest of the general 
welfare. Those who write the peace must think of the 
whole world. There can be no privileged peoples. We 
ourselves in the United States are no more a master 
race than the Nazis. And we can not perpetuate eco- 
nomic warfare without planting the seeds of military 
warfare. We must use our power at the peace table to 
build an economic peace that is just, charitable and en- 
during... 

“No compromise with Satan is possible. We shall not 
rest until all the victims under the Nazi yoke are freed. 
We shall fight for a complete peace as well as a complete 
victory. 

“The people’s revolution is on the march, and the 
devil and all his angels can not prevail against it. They 
can not prevail, for on the side of the people is the Lord. 

‘He giveth power to the faint; to them that have no 
might He increaseth strength. ... They that wait upon 
the Lord shall mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary; they shall walk and not 
be faint.’ 

Strong in the strength of the Lord, we who fight in the 
people’s cause will not stop until that cause is won.” 


The Meaning of Book-Burning 


In a notable broadcast by Raymond Gram Swing on 
May 10, of which he has kindly furnished us a copy, he 
recalled that the day was a multiple anniversary. It was 
two years since the Nazi armies invaded the Low Coun- 
tries and since Winston Churchill came to power in 
Great Britain. 

But, said Mr. Swing, “this is the anniversary, too, of 
another historic event, the burning of the books in Ger- 
many, which took place nine years ago. And of all the 
decade's significant days, that day in nineteen thirty- 
three will stand forth as having given mankind the 
clearest warning of the disaster to come. The world hadn't 
been training ears to hear warnings, or eyes to see such 
beacons as was lit in the Berlin bonfire. But looking 
back, that bonfire of books can be seen as an unmistakable 
message to alarm all civilized lands. 

“I know I didn’t appreciate the full portent of that 
warning at the time. But it came to me shortly, and on 
this anniversary I see again vividly the figure of the man 
who taught me. He was an unusually tall, an unusually 
narrow man, with legs as long as Lincoln’s, a rounded 
stoop of the shoulders, and a long, gaunt face. He had 
been foreign minister in the Weimar Republic, and his 
name was Dr. Rudolph Breitscheid. In my newspaper 
days in Germany I had come to know him well. And 
after Hitler seized power I knew that he had managed to 
escape to France. ‘Then he came to London, and | was 
deeply moved to hear that I should be allowed to have an 
hour with him alone at the home of a member of the 
House of Commons. I found him in that home, slumped, 
and it seemed, almost collapsed, in a big chair. He 
looked up at me with large eyes, filled with the pain one 
sees during a mortal illness. The first glance at him 
told its story, here was a man whose life-work was in 
ruins, who had lost not only his country but all possi- 
bilities of serving his country or himself, a man bereft 
and broken, 
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“1 expected him to tell me, in that hour, about himself 
and his escape, and to give me the news of our personal 
friends in Germany, many of whom, as | knew, had been 
tortured by the Nazis. I was keyed up to bear the 
withering pain of what he would say. 1 was ready to 
withstand the shock of the brutality our friends had suf- 
fered. But | was stopped short by his tragic appearance 
and was unable to start the conversation. 1 hoped he 
would begin without prompting, in his own way. He 
was silent for quite a time, and then he looked up, with 
an expression of utter helplessness in his face. And he 
said, weakly, but with horror: ‘Swing, they’re burning 
books.’ 1 was startled, and for a moment I thought that 
he was being irrelevant. 1 was expecting news of perse- 
cution, torture and terrible personal disasters, and he 
began by mentioning what 1 already knew, that in 
Berlin they were burning books But he was a true 
messenger of tragedy, for that was in the furthermost 
depth of tragedy, the burning of books. That was the 
symbol of it. A power had been formed in Germany 
capable of assassinating ideas, of destroying men’s words 
of truth, of shackling the freedom of men’s minds. And 
that was what distinguished the Hitler regime from all 
other modern political menaces. Personal hardship, 
arrest, even torture, these were the inevitable lacerations 
of violent revolution. But what other movement had 
begun with the flaming signal to mankind that it no 
longer was to be tree to think, to search for truth, to 
exercise its mind? This was promising the end of the 
aspirations of all civilization, True, Hitler’s organized 
hooligans were torturing their enemies, beating them with 
steel whips, expressing against them the brutal excesses 
of diseased personalities. But that was not the mark 
of the regime, nor the meaning of it to Hitler and his 
close associates. It meant to them a blow at their chief 
foe, for they were set to wield power over the world. 
The chief foe was not the hapless democrats of Weimar 
Germany, nor was it the Jews. The chief foe was think- 
ing, ideas, the free search of truth. And Hitler struck at 
that foe. He put his foe in a fire. 

“That fire has not died, and it will not have died until 
Germans themselves have free minds again, and no power 
remains on the face of the earth to deny the liberty of 
man’s mind. And when the history of this awful war is 
written, there is a description of it that would be fitting. 
It was the war to put out the fire which Hitler lighted 
in Berlin nine years ago today.” 


A Study of the Religious Press 

We are indebted to Religious News Service for the 
account which follows of a significant study in the field 
of religious journalism: 

A study of the financial and editorial phases of thirty- 
three representative, national church magazines has been 
completed by Kenneth W. Underwood, Yale Divinity 
School student. It indicates a “regeneration of the church 
press” and calls for “continued revision of present meth- 
ods of religious journalism in order to increase the appeal 
to laymen.” 

The study consists of detailed questionnaires to editors, 
advertising representatives and religious news syndicates 
serving church magazines, surveys the past two years’ 
issues of the magazines in light of the facts given in the 
questionnaire, and outlines the historical background of 
American religious journalism. The study included such 
magazines as the Christian Century, Christian Herald 
Christian Advocate, Christian Evangelist, Churchman, 
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Lutheran Herald, Sign, Cresset, Christian Leader, Sun- 
day School Times, Advance, ete. 

The study indicates that: 

(1) Editors are working under severe financial handi- 
caps. Only a third of the magazines are self-supporting, 
the remainder are operating at losses of $.12 to $3.00 per 
subscription. Eleven per cent of the cost of publication 
is met by advertising; 64 per cent by subscriptions; 13 
per cent by church subsidies; 11.5 per cent by other 
agencies such as university subsidies and endowments ; 
0.5 per cent by publishing house subsidies. 

According to advertising representatives, church jour- 
nals cannot hope for larger incomes from advertising 
unless they attain circulations and reader appeal equiva- 
lent to secular magazines now used by national adver- 
tisers. The financial situation appears somewhat less 
ominous with the existence today of several self-support- 
ing magazines deriving an income from subscriptions 
alone. The Pilgrim Highroad with a circulation of about 
16,000 is a case in point. 

(2) Magazines are under-staffed, editors underpaid 
and usually of excellent academic background but with 
inadequate journalistic training. The average stati coun- 
sists of two or three men, Thirty per cent of the editors 
receive no pay for their work, eight per cent are paid 
$500 or less; 13 per cent, between $1,000 and $1,500; 
four per cent, between $1,500 and $2,500; and 45 per 
cent are paid $2,500 or over. 

Sixty-two per cent of the editors hold other positions 
besides the editorship as teachers, ministers, or execu- 
tives of church organizations. Eighty per cent of the 
editors have had no journalistic training or experience 
outside of church journals; most of them have worked 
only on the magazine they now edit. Six per cent have 
had journalism training in college.  I¢ditors are taken 
almost entirely from the preaching, teaching, or church 
executive fields, 


(3) The average circulation of national religious mag- 
azines is about 25,000; the average circulation for both 
regional and national magazines is about 11,000. Seventy 
per cent of the subscribers are laymen, 30 per cent cler- 
gymen, Percentages vary from Christian Herald with 
88 per cent laymen and 12 per cent clergymen to the 
Christian Century with 67 per cent clergymen, and 33 
per cent laymen. 

(4) Religious magazines rely little upon professional 
writers for material. Sixty per cent of the magazines pay 
nothing for articles, 25 per cent pay less than a cent a 
word, 15 per cent pay a cent a word and up. About 73 
per cent of the material used is written by or at the 
suggestion of the editor; the remainder is unassigned free 
lance material. 

(5) In spite of terrific financial and editorial handi- 
caps the religious press within the past three years has 
shown amazing regeneration. To cite but a few examples 
given in the study: Christian Advocate combined seven 
magazines to become the widest circulating Protestant 
journal (275,000) with latest journalistic techniques of 
laymen appeal; Motive is interpreting the student mind 
as no other religious publication has done; and Social 
Action pioneers in social ethics. 

Questionnaires indicate that if money were available 
editors would know how best to use it. They want most 
of all to increase “utility and human interest” articles 
for laymen by professional writers, to improve church 
news coverage, to add physical appeal of more pictures, 
better paper, color plates, change of type faces, ete. But 


for most editors, the “greatest problem of religious jour. 
nalism” continues to be one of finance and circulation, 

Thus, for the majority of the church press, inability to 
buy material in the professional market, small staffs, ang 
editors of inadequate journalistic background continye 
to result in such ills as: (a) abstract writing with a 
vocabulary that laymen cannot understand; (b) material 
with no application to day-to-day living, overemphasis 
on theological and philosophical subjects; (c) “hard” 
writing with long sentences, limp words, sermons instead 
of feature articles; and (d) no short, vivid, “box” 
features, arresting captions or titles to overcome lack of 
pictures and expensive layouts. 

With but a few exceptions, the ten most financially 
stable and most widely circulated magazines pay their 
editors over $2,500, have editors of more extensive re- 
ligious or secular journalistic background than the other 
magazines, pay at least a cent a word for articles, have 
above average size staffs, and avoid ancient religious 
symbols in an attempt to modernize their phraseology. 

Unless churches are willing to provide money first 
of all for the hiring of well-trained, full-time editors, and 
then, if possible, a fund for the purchase of manuscripts 
from competent writers and for physical improvements 
in make-up, the church cannot hope to see a self-sup- 
porting or effective religious press, the study concludes. 
Many of our successful religious magazines have proved 
that a great enough circulation can be reached with proper 
promotion and good copy to make a magazine self-sup- 
porting, 

Subsidies, as necessary as they certainly are at pres- 
ent, are not in themselves solutions to the problems of 
religious journalism, the study says. If a staff shows 
no success in reaching the layman with present facilities, 
there is little hope that the magazine will improve under 
subsidy. There is always the inherent danger in a subsidy 
that editors will lose even more touch with laymen when 
the magazine is no longer dependent on the reader for 
support. 

The study recommends that seminaries — specifically 
train young men and women for careers in religious 
journalism, and that churches in seeking future staff 
members draw from this source. The study further sug- 
gests that seminaries aid the magazines in making reader 
interest studies and in developing new techniques oj 
appeal to laymen. 

The study also suggests that magazines cooperatively 
engage professional “name” writers for articles which 
all the magazines may ‘publish, and utilize religious news 
syndicates more in order to give currency to their jour- 
nals. 

“To reach laymen today calls for a vastly different 
type of religious magazine than that published by most 
denominations. To deny that the layman needs and 
would welcome a helpful religious magazine is to deny 
the value of religion,” says Mr. Underwood, director ot 
the study. 

“ITow much the needed change can be accomplished 
without the aid of greater funds is difficult to determine. 
But the initiative is being taken today by many editors, 
even under present rising costs of production. 

“Neither the religious press nor the church people have 
become sufficiently aware of the importance of the future 
development of the church press, and of its tremendous 
force for good in America. Nothing but greater aware: 
ness, fuller information, and a larger sense of responst- 
bility can give the church a press adequate for modern 
needs,” Mr. Underwood concludes. 
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